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With almost 30% of its population aged over 65, Japan is working on a “long life project ” (choju shakai). 


Third age: the Japanese exprience 


According to gerontology specialist 
AKIYAMA Hiroko, Japan should be a 
pioneer in the management of aging. 


s Japan and the rest of the world’s pop- 
A ulation is getting older, we need to re- 

consider the role of elderly people in 
our society. Regarding this urgent issue, Zoom 
Japan talked to Akiyama Hiroko, Professor 
Emeritus at the University of Tokyo and a mem- 
ber of The Institute of Gerontology (IOG). 
AKIYAMA is an expert in gero 
ntology who has spent 30 years in the United 
States, where she obtained a PhD in Psychology 
from the University of Illinois. 


How did you get interested in gerontology? 


AKIYAMA Hiroko: Actually, I originally spe- 
cialised in social psychology. Gerontology is 
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an interdisciplinary field as it has links with 
medicine, economics, psychology and sociolo- 
gy. That’s why each expert’s background is dif- 
ferent. It is not possible to approach and solve 
social issues through just one academic disci- 
pline, so this is a system where everyone works 
together. The Institute of Gerontology (IOG) 
includes researchers from all the ten faculties 
at the University of Tokyo, including medi- 
cine, economics, etc. Anyway, to answer your 
question, I have been studying issues related 
to an aging society from the citizens’ point of 
view. It is a new field full of possibilities be- 
cause we are approaching a society where peo- 
ple will live for 100 years. In this respect, Japan 
is the ideal place because it is among the fastest 
aging countries in the world and the percent- 
age of elderly people is already about 30% of 
the total population. 


It seems that aging-related research in Japan is 
mainly geared toward geriatrics (prevention 
and treatment of elderly people’s diseases and 
disabilities), while there are few opportunities 
to study gerontology. Why is that? 

A. H.: The reason why Japan is lagging behind 
in the comprehensive study of the problems of 
the elderly is that, traditionally, the family has 
been expected to take care of them. In the past, 
multi-generational families (older people living 
with their children and grandchildren) were 
common in Japan. The government entrusted 
the younger generations with the care of the el- 
derly and didn’t get involved. However, as you 
know, the family structure has changed rapidly, 
and the number of households where the elderly 
live alone have increased significantly. After all, 
we are living longer, and children can no longer 
shoulder the responsibility of looking after their 
parents all by themselves. Even the current pub- 


lic welfare system can no longer cope with the 
situation. Therefore, we have to come up with 
different policies; a new system that reflects the 
changing times. 


Indeed, it is quite hard for people in their 60s 
to look after their parents. We sometimes hear 
of middle-aged people who have killed their 
parents because they couldn’t bear the physi- 
cal and mental stress. 

A. H.: The so-called baby boomers are now 
around 75 years old, and their opinions on get- 
ting old are quite different from that of their 
parents. For one thing, many of them don’t ex- 
pect to be taken care of by their children. That 
is especially true in urban areas. It could be 
different in the countryside, but an increasing 
number of people in Japan don’t want to be a 
burden on their children and are aiming to be 
independent and live in good health. 


Even now, there’s a prevailing idea that old 
people are no longer useful. 

A. H.: That’s a very common misconception. 
Think about it. Now more and more people live 
to the age of 100. How can you say they are old 
when they reach retirement age? How can you 
say their life is over at 60? In any case, you only 
have to look at the statistics to see that elderly 
people’s level of health today is completely dif- 
ferent from a generation ago. For example, they 
walk faster, their hand grip is stronger, and they 
are generally healthier. Not only that, but they 
are also more active. Many people in their 60s 
and 70s, for example, decide to further their ed- 
ucation. In other words, they want to be active 
as much as possible. This, I believe, is particular- 
ly true in Japan. 

Now we often talk about a Second Life starting 
after retirement. I’ve been to Italy and France 
and talked about it with the locals, and their 
usual reaction is, who wants to work? (laughs) 
As you know, Italians are happy if they can re- 
tire earlier than the normal retirement age. They 
want to get rid of their job as soon as possible, 
and once they become pensioners they just 
want to enjoy their life. To them, it is like a long 
vacation. That’s not always the case in Japan. 
Many people in their late-60s and 70s decide to 
keep working, but in a different, more flexible 
way, maybe only twice a week. They look for a 
job where they can decide when and how much 
they are going to work, that’s the important 
thing. And they don’t do it only for econom- 
ic reasons (e.g. having a small pension). Many 
want to keep playing a role and be connected 
with society. This being the situation, we re aim- 
ing to create an environment where the elderly 
can work as long as they want to. Of course, 
were living in an age when the Japanese pop- 


Many people in their 60s want to continue to play a role in society. 


ulation is shrinking and the number of young 
workers is declining. In this sense, I think older 
people can be an important human resource. 


For some years, everybody has been talking 
about “the aging society”. However, some peo- 
ple now prefer to call it choju society, which is 
a society with “a long and healthy life span”. I 
guess you agree with them? 

A. H.: Of course. There was a time when peo- 
ple in Japan aspired to the same kind of life. The 
trajectory of men’s lives (at least for those who 
lived in cities) consisted of getting a job as soon 
as they finished university and working for the 


same company until they reached retirement 
age. Women might work after graduating, but 
would leave their job upon getting married and 
having a child. This was considered the proper, 
decent way. However, many things have changed 
in the last 30 years or so. We live longer and can 
plan our lives differently. Now, for example, you 
can have two careers instead of one, and you can 
change it at any time. Recently, it has even be- 
come possible to have another job on the side. It 
is avery different lifestyle from that of our grand- 
parents. I think this is a very positive change. 

Now, I don’t mean to say that life is getting eas- 
ier. Of course, there are various problems left 
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Akiyama Hiroko, Professor Emeritus at the University of Tokyo and a member of the Institute of Gerontology (IOG), is particularly concerned about the issue. 


to solve. More old people, for example, may be 
physically healthy but suffer from dementia. At 
the same time, though, I think we ve reached a 
new degree of freedom as there are new possi- 
bilities that never existed before. 

This is good news for the economy as well. 
More people living longer means new challeng- 
es, but also new opportunities for innovation. 
There’s a new expanding market; it is a veritable 
gold mine. Therefore, many companies can be 
proactive in solving the problems related to old 
age. It could be housing or transport or food, 
the possibilities are endless. If done well, we 
can create a new economy, and Japan is a front 
runner in this respect because we are already in 
this kind of situation. However, all countries’ 
populations are aging too. Even in Africa, life 
expectancy is increasing. Until now, African 
countries had high child mortality, but chron- 
ic diseases have become the number-one cause 
of death today. That’s a sure sign that people in 
Africa are aging too. 

However, though other countries are starting 
to have the same problems, they are five, ten, 
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or twenty years behind Japan. Of course, they 
can follow our example. Japan, on the contrary, 
has no model to follow. We are the trailblazers 
and have to find the solutions. That means that 
we can then sell those innovations abroad. It is 
a huge global market that’s just waiting to be ex- 
ploited. Let’s consider Asia. Chinas population 
is aging rapidly; it is the same for India. Think 
about the world’s two biggest populations get- 
ting old. It is an extraordinary number of elderly 
people. Japanese companies should aim to pen- 
etrate this huge market — it is an opportunity 
not to be missed. 


What should be done to change people’s opin- 
ions about aging? 

A. H.: I’m aware that there are both many chal- 
lenges as well as new possibilities. Therefore, it is 
better to focus on thinking positively and con- 
sidering all the things that people in their 70s 
and 80s can do in the future. As I mentioned 
earlier, old people were used to being taken care 
of by their children. But now they want to be 
independent. They want to continue to make 


their own decisions instead of always deferring 
to their children. 

The IOG launched the Kamakura Living Lab 
[Kamakura is a city south of Tokyo], a plat- 
form for open innovation. Many companies 
are coming up with and testing new ideas. One 
of them is a monitoring service. It is mainly 
geared towards the children, not their elderly 
parents. Manufacturers have developed various 
new technologies for adult children to remotely 
monitor their parents by placing sensors in the 
house so that they can check on their parents’ 
safety and health. That could be very reassuring 
for children who are unable keep an eye on their 
parents all the time. The problem is, old people 
don’t like it. They don’t want to be watched by 
their children. It is just annoying. They want to 
play a more active role and not be treated like 
children. For example, they want to be able to 
make up their own minds about whether it is 
the right time to take a bath, not just letting 
their children know when they fall down or feel 
sick in the bathtub. In this sense, a wearable sen- 
sor can tell you, among other things, what your 


heart rate and blood pressure are, and if your 
blood pressure is high, you know you should 
wait until tomorrow morning to take a bath. 
That’s a much better option for old people. It 
gives them the chance to monitor themselves 
and be in charge. In short, manufacturers must 
understand the real needs of elderly people. 
They should focus on those issues, not the needs 
of the children. Obviously, children worry 
about their parents and their own responsibil- 
ities; they want to be reassured their parents are 
alive and well. But that’s not the point; we can 
live a relatively normal life even when our body 
becomes weaker. These things should be done 
in a way that does not harm the parents’ sense 
of self-respect. So let’s focus on what they’re 
having trouble with, and what kind of life they 


want to live. 


You've met and talked to many elderly people 
during your research. What are their most 
common complaints? 

A. H.: They don’t like to be categorised as in- 
herently weak and vulnerable. They think they 
can carry on living as before provided they get 
the right tools and a little support. After all, 
there are people in their 70s and 80s who are 
still quite healthy and active, so age is not nec- 
essarily a factor. Also, in the old days, there 
were not many options for old people in terms of 
where they could live, so most of them ended up 
living either with their children or in a long-term 
care facility. But now they have more choices. 
Yet another issue is the choice of when and how 
their life should come to an end, as depicted in 
the film Plan 75.1 think more and more people 
want to decide for themselves how to set off on 
their last journey. Now, for example, if you have 
cancer there are various treatments available, 
but some people may not want to endure long 
and painful treatment and may choose to die 
sooner rather than later. 


At the IOG you are not only engaging in lab 


research but are involved in a social experi- 
ment, also known as action research. It seems 
that you are particularly active in Chiba and 
Fukui Prefectures. 

A. H.: We have been surveying 6,000 elderly 
people every three years since 1987. The main 
purpose is to identify issues we need to address 
in a rapidly aging society. However, when I re- 
turned to Japan about 25 years ago, I felt that 
what we need to do now is to search for solu- 
tions and take action. That’s how this new pro- 
ject got underway. The purpose of our research 
is community development in an age of increas- 
ing long life. Rebuilding the social infrastruc- 
ture of ordinary cities in both urban and rural 
areas entails much more than just providing 
housing, roads or transport. We have to prepare 
an adequate medical and long-term care system. 
Also, we have to create more opportunities for 
lifelong learning and employment for the work- 
ing elderly. Our ultimate goal is to rebuild the 
cities for a society where people are going to live 
for 100 years. As you can imagine, this requires 
alot of work because the current structure of so- 
ciety was created when life expectancy was only 
50 years or so. 

Kashiwa, in Chiba, is a typical commuter town. 
We've created a research team together with 
the residents and government officials to look 
into the problems old people face now, such as 
transport and medical care. That’s why our team 
includes a professor of mechanical engineering 
and a law professor among other people. Com- 
panies such as Toyota, Nissan, Mazda, etc., are 
also involved. This way, we'll be able to develop 
new means of transport. As for medical care, it 
shouldnt be centred only around hospitals as 
it has been until now, but should be organised 
instead on a community-based, comprehensive 
care system. In other words, we want to create 
a model where you can receive medical and 
long-term care wherever you live without hav- 
ing to worry. There are many overlapping issues 
between metropolitan areas and more rural 
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regions like Fukui, but each place is unique in 
some respects, and we need to address those dif- 
ferences as well. 


How about you? Do you have any personal 
wishes for Japanese society of the future? 
A. H.: I hope it will become a place where 
people can keep active well into their old age. 
In Japan, as in many other countries, there’s still 
a lot of agism. The Japanese calendar includes 
a day when we honour the elderly, but to truly 
respect someone means more than that. We (I 
include myself in this category) dont want to 
be put on a pedestal and honoured like some- 
one whos already dead. We think that we can 
still contribute to society as we grow older, even 
if our contribution is small. People should be 
judged as individuals, not simply as members of 
a certain age group. After all, some people are 
really weak even at 60, while others are full of 
energy at 80. 
In the past, we’ve focused on extending our life 
expectancy. Then, in the 1980s, the average life 
expectancy within developed countries reached 
about 80 years old. However, we saw many old- 
er people living in poor health, even bedridden. 
Now, were working on extending “healthy life 
expectancy”, which we define as the average 
number of years that a person can expect to live 
in “full health” (i.e. excluding the years lived in 
less than full health due to disease and/or inju- 
ry). This, of course, is good for individuals and 
society as a whole. Healthy life expectancy is an 
important goal right now, but for me it is also 
essential that each person keeps engaged and 
connected to society, perhaps taking on a new 
role. Extending “engaged life expectancy” is our 
next goal. In this respect, the structure of the cit- 
ies must be changed in such a way that it makes 
it possible for the elderly to go out and play an 
active role, and the social system must be reor- 
ganised so that old people can pursue new goals, 
including opportunities for further education. 
INTERVIEW BY GIANNI SIMONE 
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EATING & DRINKING 


SEASON Kakigori: Keeping cool ! 


A summer speciality, this bowl of 
shaved ice with a variety of toppings is 
always welcomed. 


akigori (shaved ice), an indispensable 

part of summer in Japan, has also been 

popular in other countries for several 
years now. This trend has spawned variations 
everywhere it has been introduced, like in 
Taiwan or Korea. Today, it can be found even 
in restaurants such as Shibuya in London, or 
Toraya, Tomo etc. in Paris. 
Meanwhile, in Japan, it continues to evolve in 
its own way. According to figures from Line 
Research, it is adolescents who are the most 
ardent fans of this age-old dessert (Sei Sho- 
nagon wrote about it in her Makura no Soshi 
[Pillow Book] a millennia ago). But, while 
adults prefer traditional flavours like mjik- 
intoki (matcha syrup and red beans) or az- 
uki rennyu (red beans and condensed milk), 
youngsters are tempted by new flavours, such 
as mango, green apple or even banana, which 
have all recently made an appearance. 
So, what are the latest trends in Japan? One 
thing is certain, though originally a summer 
speciality, it is now a dessert that is available all 
year round. And though it was once a simple 
sweet made at home or bought at the beach for 
next to nothing, today it is commercial outlets 
that supply evermore sophisticated versions. It 
is no longer unusual to find organic kakigori 
with homemade syrup made with real fruit, or 
even kakigori made with tennen (natural ice), 
which is produced during the winter in tanks 
or natural lakes. 
They are then kept in a himuro (ice chamber) 
and the resulting kakigori are characterised by 
the purity of their taste and their transparency. 


Kakigori comes in a multitude of different flavours to suit all tastes. 


At the start of the 20% century there were 
around a hundred ice chambers in Japan, but 
only six remain today. 

In upmarket hotels, “luxury” kakigori proliferate. 
This year’s star is one that is mounted on a melon 
cut in two. Those who are aware of the cost of 
fruit in Japan can easily guess that it includes a 
high price to pay for this sweet treat consisting 
mainly of water, from £23 up to £50! But that 
does not mean to say the Japanese have given up 
making kakigori at home. 

Kitchen gadgets to make shaved ice cream 
are still sold and easily obtainable. There is 
a wide range to choose from a wide range to 
choose from: manual or electric, to create a 
variety of textures, easy to use (for children or 


professionals), at prices to suit anyone (from 
£20 to £260). 
Among the most original kinds of kakigori are 
those made in the Mont Blanc style with either 
chestnut cream or Japanese black tea syrup, co- 
conut milk panna cotta, or almond milk and 
amaretto. In 2018, Pierre Hermé had already 
created a rose and lychee flavoured “Kakigori 
Isphahan”. Anything is possible with kakigori. 
There is no doubt that its simplicity and the 
fun to be had with the possibility of infinite 
variations is the secret of its success. At a time 
when heatwaves are evermore common, there 
is every chance that kakigori will become a per- 
manent summer staple. 

SekicucH! Ryoko 
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EATING & DRINKING 


HARUYO RECIPE 


01 - Chop the Manganji sweet peppers and 
bell peppers. 
02 - Cut the onion and mince in a food processor. 
03 - Stir in the salt and ginger. 
04 - Add the minced chicken and mix together well. 


05 - Put the Manganji sweet peppers and 
bell peppers in a saucepan, and add about a 
litre of water. 

06 - Bring to the boil. Shape the chicken mixture 
into large balls and add to saucepan. 

07 - Simmer for about 10 minutes. 

08 - Sprinkle with sesame seeds, and serve. 


Manganji chillis and sweet peppers can be 
replaced with turnip, daikon radish, carrot, etc. 
Preparing the chicken mixture in a food proces- 
sor will create softer meat balls. 


* 5 Manganji sweet peppers 

e 2 small bell peppers 

* 600 g minced chicken legs 

* 1 onion 

* 1 tablespoon chopped ginger 

e 1% teaspoons salt 

2 tablespoons dashi stock powder 
* 1 tablespoon soya sauce 

* 1 tablespoon sesame seeds 


Find us on zoomjapan 
www.zoomjapan.info 


So Restaurant 


Enjoy a delicious selection of classic and 
JAPANESE modern Japanese dishes with sake and wine 


DINE-IN | AL FRESCO DINING | TAKEAWAY | UK WIDE DELIVERY. 
W esda y 12-3pm, 5-9pm (last order 8:30pm) 
ay, Mic ay closed 
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Amagashi Hill offers a bird’s-eye view over Asuka, the region where Shotoku Taishi lived. 


In the footsteps of Prince Shotoku 


In Asuka, birthplace of the Yamato 
Kingdom, distant precursor of Japan, 
traces of this famous figure still abound. 


mong all the ancient historical fig- 
ures, the one Japanese people will 
most likely mention is Shotoku Tai- 


shi. He was both a statesman and a man of 
culture, and left such a deep impression on the 
history of Japan that he has previously been fea- 
tured on 10,000 yen notes. Our hero is closely 
linked to the region of Nara, and the 1,400" 
anniversary of his death is being celebrated in 
2022. If you ask the Japanese about this person 
who was originally called Prince Umayado, 
most of them will tell you what they learned 
in school or read in the many stories about 
him. In 593, when Empress Suiko came to the 
throne, her nephew became Crown Prince and 
Regent. In 601, he built a palace in Ikaruga, 
in the north east of Asuka where the imperial 
capital was located, and moved there four years 
later. To the west of the palace, he built Ikaruga 
Temple, which would become Horyu-ji. A 
devout Buddhist, he wrote commentaries on 
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several foundational Buddhist texts, which ex- 
plains why many religious sites in this part of 
Japan are associated with him. On a political 
level, he is credited with establishing a hierar- 
chy within the state administration, favouring 
promotion on the basis of merit, and above all, 
with having promulgated a constitution based 
on harmony and the central role of the emperor. 
Even though historians believe that caution 
should be exercised in regard to all that is at- 
tributed to him in the Nihon shoki (Chronicles 
of Japan) written a century after his death, it is 
clear that Shotoku Taishi remains a key figure in 
this region, the birthplace of the Yamato King- 
dom, which was based on the Chinese imperial 
system model. It is worth noting that Shotoku 
Taishi sent envoys to the Chinese Sui Dynasty 
to promote the acceptance of their culture in 
Japan. To understand the importance of this 
major figure, we invite you to join us on a little 
tour of the region where he lived and left an in- 
delible impression. It starts at the small station 
of Asuka on the Kintetsu Company’s Yoshino 
line where you can hire a bicycle, the best way to 
begin your discovery of the place where Prince 


Umayado was born in the spring of 593. It 


takes a scant half-hour to reach Tachibana-de- 
ra, which legend says was founded by Shotoku 
himself to mark his birthplace. The main object 
of worship is a statue of him at the age of 35, as 
well as the statue of his favourite horse Kuro- 
koma. Every year, in spring and autumn, the il- 
lustrated scroll that recounts the story of his life 
is exhibited, and Shotoku devotees come from 
all over the country to admire it. 

To the west of the temple you can enjoy the 
sight of Mount Katsuragi and Mount Kongo 
before heading in the direction of Asuka-dera, 
also known as Hoko-ji. Here you will find a 
bronze of the sitting Buddha Shakyamuni, the 
oldest Buddhist statue in Japan, whose aged pati- 
na can not fail to impress us, especially when 
we learn that the prince could have touched 
it with his own hands. The feeling of travel- 
ling back in time is even more apparent after 
climbing the small slope that leads to the top 
of Amagashi Hill, from which there is a unique 
view over Asuka. It is easy to imagine that Sho- 
toku Taishi came here regularly to admire the 
kingdom over which he wielded so much influ- 
ence. It takes less than 5 minutes to reach Mu- 
kohara-dera where Toyura Palace is situated 


and where the prince served his regency. In 
other words, the visitors, if they know anything 
about the character or the legend surrounding 
them, feels as if they are plunging into the heart 
of the country’s most ancient history, though 
the prince was probably not responsible for a 
large number of the political decisions attribut- 
ed to them. Besides, Shotoku seems to have had 
some reservations about politics judging by his 
famous statement, “this world is empty and 
false; only Buddha is real”. This bears witness 
not only to his frustration with politics but his 
adherence to Buddhism, of which, we must re- 
member, he was a key proponent. 

It is claimed that he wrote commentaries on 
three important Buddhist sutras, known in 
Japan as Sangyo gisho (Annotated Commen- 
taries on the Three Sutras). The first focus- 
es on political monarchy, the second is the 
foundational teaching of the Tendai school, 
and the last highlights the importance of lay 
Buddhists. This collection of three sutras is an 
attempt to consolidate political authority into 
the governance of Buddhism, which explains 
why the prince is consistently closely linked 
to numerous religious sites here and in other 
parts of the country. 

The first of these sites is Horyu-ji, which is a 
20-minute walk through a residential area 
from Horyuji station on the JR Yamatoji 
line. Here, and in the temple of Shitennoji in 
Osaka, is where the cult of Prince Shotoku, 
the name used to refer to him after his death, 
appeared after his deification as the reincar- 
nation of the Bodhisattva Kannon. Several 
historians believe this cult began immediate- 
ly after his death. The bronze sculpture of the 
Shaka Trinity, displayed in the Kondo (Golden 
Hall) at Horyu-ji and the images depicted in 
the Tenjukoku shucho mandara embroidery in 
Chugu-ji, both of which bear inscriptions, are 
proof of this. Others argue that it began dur- 
ing the reigns of Emperors Tenji (668-672) and 
Tenmu (673-686) when memories and stories 
about Prince Umayado began to be collected 
in the Nihon Shoki. Besides the Kondo, the 
five-storey pagoda and its main door are origi- 
nal and believed to be the oldest wooden struc- 
tures in the world. It is no surprise that this 
“national treasure” was the first place in Japan 
to be listed as a Unesco World Heritage Site in 
1993. Though Prince Shotoku was responsi- 
ble for its construction in 607, it was Emperor 
Yomei who had first wished to build it to house 
a statue of Buddha, which he believed would 
cure his illness. He died before he could ful- 
fil his wish, but the prince granted it. Ikaruga 
Palace where the empress lived is close by. It 
is a vast complex and a full tour can take two 
to three hours. Leaving by the large east gate 


TRAVEL 


The bronze statue of Kurokima, Shotoku Taishi’s favourite horse, at Tachibana Temple. 


いこ 
Displayed at Asuka Temple, the seated Shakyamuni Buddha is the oldest Buddhist statue in Japan. 


(Todaimon), youcan make your way to Chugu-ji 
built by Empress Anahobe no Hashihito, Sho- 
toku’s mother. This temple is the oldest convent 
in the country and has a magnificent statue of 
a Bodhisattva in a half-lotus position. Dating 
back to the time of Asuka, visitors are intrigued 
by its enigmatic smile. 

The area surrounding Horyu-ji is ideal for a 
pleasant stroll, but is also suitable for cycling. 
Bicycles can be hired at the Horyu-ji Informa- 
tion Centre. Those who do not want to walk 
can catch a bus, which will take you to other 
places in Ikaruga-jinja linked to this illustrious 
person. A walk in the open air is obviously the 


best way to immerse yourself in history, while 
letting the path lead the way. Hoki-ji is worth 
a detour as its three-storey pagoda is the oldest 
in Japan and gives photography enthusiasts an 
opportunity to take some great souvenir shots. 
To the west of Hoki Temple, Horin-ji also 
boasts a three-storey pagoda. It was founded 
by Prince Yamashiro, son of Shotoku, to obtain 
a cure for his sick father. Here you can admire 
several Buddha statues classed as “important 
cultural properties” in Japan. And if you get 
the opportunity to visit on 15 April, you will 
be able to see the statue of Myoken, the Pole 
Star Bodhisattva, and the Star Ceiling Manda- 
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It was at Horyu-ji that the cult of Prince Shotoku, the reincarnation of the Boddhisattva Kannon, began. 


la, both normally inaccessible. Before catching 
the train, you can briefly visit Ikaruga-jinja, to 
the south of Horin-ji. This shrine was intended 
to protect the north-east of Horyu Temple. In 
October, a colourful festival takes place there, 
which is well worth a visit. 

The final stage of this journey into the history 
of the most famous prince in Japan is climbing 
Mount Myojin, whose summit offers a magnifi- 
cent view of the region from Asuka to Ikaruga, 
embracing the entire territory over which Sho- 
toku Taishi reigned and where he built his 
reputation. It is said that the palace where he 
lived in Asuka was moved to Ikaruga in order 
to benefit from the Yamato River, which flowed 
down to the sea, allowing his ambassadors to 
travel to Korea and China. Indeed, it must be 
remembered that most of the construction that 
took place at that time, in particular the first 
temple buildings at Horyu-ji, was undertaken 
by craftsmen from the continent. If you are still 
not sure whether to make a detour to Asuka af- 
ter that, consider the fact that it was Shotoku 
who first used the term “Nihon”, which means 
the Land of the Rising Sun in Japanese, in a let- 
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ter addressed to the Chinese Emperor Yangdi 
of the Sui Dynasty. “The emperor of the land 
where the sun rises sends a letter to the emperor 
of the land where the sun sets”, he wrote. The 


Wooden sculpture of Prince Shotoku at Asuka-dera. 


Chinese government at the time would not 
have appreciated that the prince used this for- 
mula to give the impression that his country 
was superior to China whose name “Zhong- 
guo” translates as “Middle Kingdom’, in oth- 
er words a country others should rally round. 
This episode was the start of a complicated 
Japan-China relationship, the former country 
refusing to be indebted to the latter. 
Many other sites bear witness to the far-reach- 
ing influence of this historical figure. In particu- 
lar, there is Eifuku-ji, in Osaka, which houses 
Prince Shotoku’s mausoleum and was built in 
honour of Emperor Yomei and Empress Ana- 
hobe no Hashihito, or the Kannonsho-ji and 
Aga Shinto Shrine (also called Tarobogu) in 
Shiga Prefecture, north of Nara. By building 
on Chinese and Korean insight and knowl- 
edge, Shotoku Taishi provided his country 
with architectural treasures that are admired to 
this day. The opportunity to contemplate 1,400 
years of history is so rare nowadays that it is 
well worth considering a little trip around this 
part of Japan when you plan your next visit. 
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Idealism + Al = Utopia? 


Imagine a Japan where artificial intelligence selects new leaders to move the nation forward 
The Al's pick is a boy of 17 who heads a leadership team of other youngsters. 
With an original screenplay by Yoshida Reiko, creator of many hit anime, 
Utopi-Al offers a bold vision of the future. 
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